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Res the last four years, the civilized world have | 


had their eyes and hopes directed to his efforts 
to accomplish the long-desired project of effecting 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific ; and although expedition after expedition has 
all the 
northern whale-marine have been stimulated by 


a Northwest passage 
been sent out in search of Sir John, and 
patriotism, enterprise, and liberal offers of reward 


bold pioneer, yet no tidings of a reliable character 
have been received from the expedition ; and the 
commercial world are in a state of painful, and al- 
most breathleSs anxiety relative to its fate. 

Of the numerous exploring expeditions which 
have left the 
tu the present time, few, if any, have 


sritish shores, from the days of Cook 
excited so 
much interest as that now shrouded from our view 
by the icy curtain which clings, for the greate: 
Behind 


wallant 


part of the year, around the North Pole. 
Franklin the 


party under his conimand, disappeared on the 2oth 


that curtain, Sir John and 


July, 1845; since which period no authentic 


) telligence of them nas been received, nor indeed 


any account at all beyond the rumors of boats, 


filled with white people, having been seen by Es- 


eee 


ee eee 


~~, 


| had been taken a prisoner on the island of Japan 
and although he had received hard treatment, was 
still alive, and was about seventy miles from Jeddo-. 
The anxious world would be glad to learn that their 
prediction was founded on truth, for the general 
fear is that he and his party with their ships are in 
the deep ocean buried. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER, 
* EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER.” 

SMARTER trader, a keener eppreciatorof the 
A tendencies toa rise or fall in colonial produec— 
sugurs more especially—than John Linden, of 
Mincing Lane, it would have been difficult to point 
out in the wide city of London. He was not so 
immensely tich a8 many others engaged in the 
same merchant-trafic as himself; nothing at all 
like it, indeed, for I doubt that he could at any 
time have been esteemed worth more than from 
eighty to ninety thousand pounds ; but his trans- 
actions, although limited in extent when coinpared 
with those of the mammoth colonial houses, almost 
always returned more or less of profit; the result 
of his remarkable keenness end sagacity in scenting 


} hurricanes, black insurrections, and emancipation 


, bills, whilst yet inappreciable, or deemed afar off, 


} by less sensitive organizations. 


quimaux in the summer of 1846 to the mouth of the | 


Mackenzie river. 
The existence of a Northwest passage has been 
a favorite dream fer centuries. 


covering a shorter passage to India, the original 


The hope of dis- } 


pursuit of Coluinbus himself, may be regarded as the | 


first incitement to the numerous attempts which bave 
by the British government, and by the wife of the | 


ite ¢ 


been made by the English, and others, since 1585. 
Accordingly, in the 


At least to thie 
wonderful prescience of future sugar-value did Mr. 


» Linden himself attribute his rise in the world, and 


gradual increase in rotundity, riches, and respecta- 
bility. ‘This constant success engendered, as it is 
tow apt to do, inordinate egotism, conceit, self-es- 
teem, vanity. There was scarcely a social, govern- 


mental, or economical problem which he did not 


‘ believe himself capable of solving as easily as he 


early part of 1845, it became 


known that the intrepid veteran Sir John Frank- | 


lin, who had but recently retarned from an arduous 


and anxious service at’ the antipodes, as Governor 


of Van Diemen'’s Land, had been nominated by 
the British Admiralty tocommand an expedition 
for the ubove object. Little time elapsed before 


the ships were ready for sailing. 
Exesus, Sir John Franklin, captain, 
officers and men, and the 


M. 


Tenxror, Francis Raw. 


don Crozier, Captain, with sixty-eight men. 


In May, 1859, the clairvoyants 


nected with the famous “ spiritual knockings,” pro 


fessed to have been informed, that SirJohn Franklia 


could eat his dinner when 


hungry. Common- 


sense business-habits (his favorite he be- 


lieved to be quite sufficient for the elucidation of 


phrase) 


, the most difficult question in law, physic, or diyin- 


} ity. 


They were the ; 
with seventy 
bead-dresses, 
| tenures, 
On the 26th day of May the expedition departed, 
who were con- } 


The science of law, especially, he held to be 
an alphabet which any man—of common-sense, 
and business hubits—could as easily master as he 


could count five on his fingers ; and there was 


no end to his ridicule of the men with borse-buir 


and their quirks, quiddits, cases, 


nd such-iike devil’s lingo 


Lawyers, 


according to him, were a set of thoi 


and imnpostors, who gained their living 


by false 


_ pretence—that of affording advice and counsel, ' 


which every sane nan could better render himself, 


o---e~ 


ugh bhumbugs | 
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He was unmistakably mad upon this subject, and 


he carried his insane theory into practice. He drew 
his own leases, examined the titles of some house- | 
property he purchased, and set bis hand and seal to | 
the final deeds, guided only by bis own common. 
sense spectacles. . 
Once he bid, at the Auetion Mart, as high as 
fifty-three thousand pounds, for the Holford | 
estate, Herefordshire, and had he not been outbid- 
den by young Palliser, son of the then recently- 
deceased eminent distiller, who was eager to obtuin | 
the property, with a view to a seat in parliament 
which its possession was said to almost insure— | 
he would, I had not at the time the slightest doubt, ; 
have completed the purchase, without for a moment | 
dreaming of submitting the vender’s title to the 
scrutiny of a professional adviser. Mr. Linden, 
I should mention, had been for some time desirous 
of resigning his business in Mincing Lane to his 
son Thomas Linden, the only child born to him by } 
his long-since deceased wife, and of retiring, an es- | 
tated squirearch, tothe olium cum, or sine dignitate, 
as the ease might be, of a country life ; and this dis- 
position had of late been much quickened by dusty 


inereasing apprehensions of negro emancipationand | 
revolutionary interference with differential duties — | 
changes which, m conjunction with others of sim- 
ilar character, would infallbly bring about that | 
Mr. 
every other rich and about-to-retire merchant or | 


utter commercial ruin which Linden, hike | 
tradesman whom I have ever known, constanthy | 
prophesied to be near at hand and ineviteble. 

With such a gentleman the firm Flint & Sharp | 
had only professional interviews, when procrastina. 


ting er doubtful debtors required that he should put 

on the serew—-a process which I have no doubt he } 
would himself have eunfidently performed, but for 
the waste of valuable time which doing so would 
necessarily involve. Both Flint and myself were, 
however, privately intimate with hinyx—Flint more 
especially, who had known bin from boyhood— 

aud we frequently dined with himon Sunday at 
his little box 


at Fulham. Latterly, we had on 
Mrs. Arnold and her 


daughter Catherine—an apparently amiable, and 


these ocewsions met threa 


ecrtainly very pretty and young 


person, to whom, Mr. Linden coufid: ntly informed | 


' 
interesting 


* T don’t know much about her family,” observed 
Mr. Linden one day, in the course of a gossip at | 
the office, “* bat she moves in very respectable so- | 
ciety. ‘Tom met ber at the Slodes ; but I do know 
she has something like thirty-five thousand pounds 
in the funds. The instant I was informed how 
matters stood with the young folks, I, as a matter 
of conimon sense and business, asked the mother, 
Mrs. Arnold, for a reference to her banker or so- 


licitor-—there being no doubt that a woman and a 


minor would bein lawyers’ leading-stiings—and 
she referred me to Messrs. Dobson of Chancery 


é 
You know the Dubsons? 


“ Perfectly: what was the reply 7” 


Lune. 


* That Catherine Arnold, when she eame of age 
—it wants buta very short time of that now— 
would be entitled to the capital of thiuty-fonr then. 
sand seven hundred pounds, bequeathed by an op 
ele, ond now lodged in the funds in the names of 
the trustees, Crowther & Jenkins of Leadenhall 
Street, by whom the interest on that som was reg- 
ulary poid, half- yearly, through the Mesers Dob. 
son, lor the 


maintenance and education of the 


; a good title or not, 


» word, even to ‘Tom, for my honor’s sake. 


: the 


es 








heiress. A common-sense, business-like letter in 
every respect, and extremely satisfactory ; and us 
scou as he pleases, after Catherine Arnold comes of 
age, and into actual possession of her fortune, Tom 
may have her, with my blessing over the bargain.” 

“TI dined at Laurel Villa, Fulham, about two 
months after this conversation. and Linden and IT 
found ourselves alone over the dessert—the young 
people having gone out for a stroll, attracted doubt- 


, less by the gay wspect of the Thames, which flows 


past the miniature grounds attached to the villa. 
Never had 1 seen Mr. Linden in so gay, so mirth- 
ful a mood. 


* Pass the decanter,” he exclaimed the instant 


| the door had closed on ‘Tom and his fiancee.— 


** Pass the deeanter, Sharp ; | have news for you, 
ny boy, now they are gone” 

* Indeed ; and what may the news be ?” 

* Fill a bumper for yourself, and I'll give you 
a toast. 
the proprictor of the Holmford estate ; and may he 
live a thousand years, and one over !—Hip—hip— 
hurra !” 

Itc swallowed his glass of wire, and then, in 
hisivtensity of glee, langhed himself purple. 

** You needn't stare so,” he said, as soon as he 
had partially recovered breath; * I am_ the pro- 


) pretor ofthe Holmford property, bought it for filty- 
six thousand pounds of that young scape grace and 


spendthrilt, Palliser, fifteen thousand pounas less 


} than what it cost him, with the outlay he has made 


upon it. Signed, sealed, delivered, paid for yes. 
IIa ! ho ! ho! Leave John Linden alone 
fora bargain! It’s werth seventy thousand pounds 
if it’s worth a shilling. 


terday. 


] say,” continued he after 
a renewed sposm of exuberant mirth," not a 
wold ubout it to any body— mind ! | promised Pal- 
liser, who is quietly packing up to be offto Italy, 


jor Constantinople, or the devil—all of them, per- 


haps, 1 Succession—not to mention a word about 
it till he was well off—you understand ? Ha! ha! 
—ho! ho!” burst out Mr. Linden. 
creditors though ! Bless you! 1 
shouldn't bave had it at anything lke the price, 


agaimst 


pity the poor 


Here’s to the health and prosperity of | 


eee 


. 


which Mr. Stanley, as the organ of the ministry, 
had introduced a few evenings previous, and was 
rewarded by a perfect deluge of loquacious indigna- 


} tion andinvective ; during a pause in which hurly- 


SS ee ee ee 


burly ufangry words I contrived to effect my escape. 

** Crowther & Jenkins!” exclaimed Mr. Flint, 
one morning, looking up from the “ Times” news. 
paper he heldin hishand. “ Crowther & Jenkins !— 
what is it we know about Crowther & Jenkins ?” 

The question was addressed to me, and I, like 
my partner, could not at the moment precisely re- 
call why those names sounded upon our cars with 
a certain degree of interest as well as familiarity. 
** Crowther & Jenkins!” I ecehoed. “ True: 
what do we know about Crowther & Jenkins? 
Oh, I have it !—they are executors of a will under 
which young Linden’s pretty bride, that is to be, 
inherits her fortune.” 

* Ah?” exclaimed Mr. Flint, as he put down 
the paper, and looked me gravely in the face—* I 
remember now ; their names are in the list of bank- 
ropts. A failure in the gambling corn.trade too. 
I hope they have not been speculating with the 
young woman’s money.” 

‘The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
Mr. Linden was announced, and presently in walk- 
ed that gentleman in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. 

* T told you,” he began “some time ago about 
Crowther & Jenkins being the persons in whose 
names Catherine Arnold’s money stood in the 
funds ?” 

* Yes,” replied Flint; “ and I see by the Ga- 
zette they are bankrupts, and, by your face, that 
they have speculated with your intended danghter- 
in-law's movey, and lost it!” 

” 


** Positively so!” rejoineg Mr. Linden with great 


heat. * Drew it out many months ago! Bot they 
have exceedingly wealthy connections—at least 


Crowther has—who will, | suppose, arrange Miss 


| Arnold's claim rather than their relative should be 


only for his knowing that I was not likely to be | 


runting about exposing the affair by asking law- 


So be careful and not drop a 


Ha! ‘—ho ! ho !” 


* Then you bave really parted with that enor- 


mons sum of money without having had the title 


seventy thousand pounds. ha 


) to the estate professionally examined 2” 


“Title! Fiddlestick ! 
my elf 


I looked the deeds 
Besides, buven't } told you the ancestors 


of Dursley, from whore executors Palliser purchased 


over 


estate, were in possesion of Mt for centuries. 
What better tile than preseription ean there be?” 
* That may be true enough ; but still—” 
“ Tooght, you think, to have risked losing the 


bargain hy delay, and have equaudered time and 


» yers whether an estate in a family’s possession, as | 
° " 7 } ’ : 
us, his son Tom had been for some time engaged. | this was in Dursley’s for three hundred years, had 


arraigned for felony.” 

* Felony! you are mistaken, my good sir. 
There is no felony—no legal felony, | mean— in 
the matter. Miss Arnold can only prove against 
the estate like any other creditor.” 


* The devil she can't! ‘Tom, then, must look 


, out for another wife, for Lam eredibly informed 
' there won't be a shilling in the pound.” 


A deli- | 


| C1OUs bargain, ond no mistake! Worth, if a penny, 


And so it turned out. The great corn firm had 


been insolvent for years; and after speculating 


desperately, and to a frightful extent, with a view 


' to recover themselves, had failed to an enormous 


, amount—their 


/ promised wife. 


assets, comparatively speaking, 
proving to be nil, 

The ruin spread around, ehiefly on account of 
the vast accommodation paper they had afloat, 
was terrible ; but upon no one did the blow tall with 
greater severity than on young Linden and his 
Mis father ordered bins to instantly 


break off all acquaintance with Miss Arnold ; and 


money vpen fellowe in horse-haw w igs, w order to | 


ascertain what I sufficiently well knew already ? 
Pooh ! ft yi not in my cecond childhood yet!” 
It was useless to argue with him ; by sites the 
techiel, if mischief there was, hed been done, and 
the not long deluyed cotrance of the young couple 
heecrsilating # changeol topic, Dinnecently wquir- 


ed whathe thought of the Negro Evnwaneipation Bill 


on the son, who was deeply attached to her, per- 
emptonly refusing to do so, Linden semor threat- 
eved to turn him cut of doors, and untimately dis- 
inherithim. Angry, indignant, and in love, Thom- 
as Linden did # very rash foolish thing ; be per- 
suaded Catherine Amold to eonsent to a private 


mariage, arguing that if the indissoluble knot was 


once fairly tied, lis father would as a matter of course 


, —he being an only ehild—beeome reeoneiled to what 


he cvuld no longer hope to prevent or remedy 
aA 


He. = 


A ‘, 
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The impradent young man deceived both him- { 
self and her who trasted in his pleasing plausibili- 
ties. Ten minutes after he had disclosed the 
marriage to his father, he was turaed, almost pen- 
niless, out of doors ; and the exasperated and in- | 
exorable old man refused to listen to any represen- 
tation in his favor, by whomsoever proffered, and 
finally, even to permit the mention of his name in | 
his hearing. 

“ It isof no use,” said Mr. Flint, on retarning } 
for the last time from a mission undertaken tu ex- | 
tort, if possible, some provision against absolute 
starvation for the newly-wedded couple. “ He is 
as cold and hard as adamant, and I think, if pos. 
sible, even more of a tiger than before. He will 
be here presently to give instructioas for his will.” 

“ His will! Surely he will draw that up himself 
after his own common-sense, business fashion ?” 

** He would unquestionably have done so a 
short time since ; but some events that have late- 
ly occured have considerably shaken his estimate 
of his own infallibility, and he is moreover, de- 
termined, he says, that there shall be no mistake ; 
as to effectually disinheriting his son. He 


~—~ — 


has | 
made two or three heavy losses, and his mind is | 
altogether in a very cankered, distempered state.” 
Mr. Linden called, as he had promised to do, 
and gave us the written heads ofa will which he 
desired to have at once formally drawn up. By 
this instrument he devised the Holmford estate | 
real and personal, of which he might die possessed, | 
to certain churitable institutions, in varying pro- | 
portions, payable as soon after his death as the pro- 
perty could be turned into money. “ The statue | 
of mortmain does not give me much uneasiness,” 
remarked the vindictive old man with a bitter smile. | 
“ T shall last some time yet. I would have left it 
allio you, I'lint,” he added, “ only that I knew you 
would defeat my purpose by giving it buck to that | 
disobedient, ungrateful, worthless boy.” 


, 


** Do leave it to me,” rejoined Mr. Flint with 


grave emphasis, “ and I promise you faithfully this 


—that the wish respecting it whatever it may be, 
which trembles on your lip as you are about to 
leave tus world for another, and whea it may be } 
too late to formally revoke the testament you now | 
That time 

cannot be a very distantone, John Linden, for a } 
man whose hair is white as yours.” 


propose, shall be strictly carried out, 


It was preaching to the winds. He was deaf, 

blind, mute, to every altempt at changing his re- ; 
solve. ‘The will accordance with | 
his peremptonly-iterated instructions, and duly 
signed, sealed, and attested. 





was drawn in 


Not very long alter. ’ 
wards, Mr. Linden disposed of his business in | 
Mincing Laue, and retired to Holuiford, but with 
nothing like the money-fortane he had once caleu- | 
lated upon, the losses alluded to by Mr. Fiint, and | 
followed by others, having considerably diminished 
his wealth 

We ultimately obtained a respectable and re- 
munerative situation for ‘Thomas Linden in a mer- 
cantile house at Belfast with which we were pro- 
fessionally acquainted, and after securing berths in | 
the Erin steamer, he, with his wife and mother-in- 


law, came, with a kind of hopeful sadness in their | 
looks and voices, to bid us farewell—fora very 


long time they and we also feared. } 
For an eternity, it seemed, on reading the ac- 

count of the loss of the Evin, afew days after- | 

wards, with every soul on board! Their names 


. 26\,— 
Osos i 


wr —“— —— 


| gar . 


The last words were uttered with a convulsive 


—--- 
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were published with those of the other passengers 
who had embarked, and we had of course conclud- 
ed that they had perished, when a letter reached 
us from Belfast, stating that through some delay 
on the part of Mrs. Arnold, they had happily lost 
their passage in the Erin, and embarked in the 
next steamer for Belfast, where they arrived ia per- 
fect safety. We forwarded this intelligence to 
flolméord, but it elicited no reply. 


We heard nothing of Mr. Linden for about two | 


months, except by occasional notices, in the “ LHer- 
eford Times,” whieh he regularly forwarded to the 
vllice, relative to the improvements on the Holim- 
ford estate, either actually begua or contemplated 
by its new proprietor. He very suddenly reappear. 
ed. I was cooling my beels in the waiting-room 
of the chambers of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
Chaucery Lane, awaiting my turn of admission, 
when one of our clerks came in half-breathiess with 
haste. ‘ You are wanted, sir, immediately ; Mr. 
Flint is out, and Mr. Linden is at the office rav- 
ing like a madman. { instantly transferred the busi. 
ness I was in attendance at chambers apon to the 
clerk, and with the help ofa cab soon reached 
home. 

Mr. Linden was not raving when I arrived.— 
The violence of the paroxysm of rage and terror 
by which he was possessed had passed away, and 


having persuaded the niece to give a written au- 
thorisation for the immediate sale, the executors, 
chiefly, Sawbridge supposed, prompted by their 
own necessites, sold the estate accordingly. But 
the niece not being of age when she signed the 
authority to sell, her consent was of no legalwalue ; 
and she having since died intestate, Edwin Mujor- 
ibanks, her cousin and undoubted heir-at-law-—for 
the property could not have passed froin her, even 
by marriage—now claimed the estate. Charles 
Dursley, the brother, was dead ! “ and,” contin. 
aed Mr. Sawbridge, “ the worst of it is, Lindeft 


} will never get a farthing of his purchased money 


he looked, as I entered, the image of pale, rigid, | 


iron, duinb despair. 
of parchment in his hand ; these he presented and 
The 
letter was frum an attorney ofthe name of Saw. 
bridge, giving notice of an action of ejectment, to 


with white, stammering lips, bade me read. 


He held a letter and a strip | 


} oust him from the possession of the Lolmford es- | 


tate, the property, according to Mr. Sawbridge, of | 


one Edwin Majoribanks ; and the strip of parch- 


ment was the writ by which the letter had been 
quickly followed. I 


was astounded ; and my 


’ scared look-questioned Mr. Linden for further in- 


formation. 

“Ido not quite understand it,” he said in a 
hoarse, palpitating voice. ‘ No possession or title 
in the venders ; a niece not of age-—executors no 
power to sell—Palliser discovered it, robbed me, 


absconded, and I, oh God! am a miserable beg- 


scream, and after a few frightful struggles he feil 
down ina fit. 
soon as he was somewhat recovered, I 
whom I knew 
very intimately, the nature of the claim intended 
to be set up for the plaintiff, Edwin Majoribanks. 


off to ascertain from Sawbridge, 


from the venders, for they are bankrupt, nor from 
Palliser, who has made permanent arrangements 
fur continuing abroad, out of harm’s reach. It is 
justas I tell you,” he added, as we shook hands 
at parting ; “* but you willof course see the will, 
and satisfy yourself. Good-by.” 

Ilere was a precious result of amateur common. 
sense lawyership ; Linden could only haveexamined 
the abstract of title furnished him by Palliser’s at- 
torney, and not the right of Dursley’s executors to 
sell ; or had not been aware that the niece could 
not, during her minority, subscribe an effective le- 
gal consent. 

I found Mr. Flint at the office and quickly im- 
parted the astounding news. He was as much 
taken aback as myself. 

“The obstinate, pig-headed old ass!” he ex- 
claimed ;—* it almost serves him right, if only for 
his ‘Tom-fool nonsense of Every man his owa 
lawyer.” What did you say was the niece's 
name !” 

* Well, I don’t remember that Sawbridge told 
me; he was in such a hurry; but suppose you go 
at once and look over the will?” 

“ ‘True ; L will do so ;” and away he went. 

** This is a very singular affair, Sharp,” said Mr. 
Flint on his return from Doctors’ Commons, at the 


| same time composedly seating himself, hooking 


his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 


I had him gonveyed to bed, and as 


hastened } 


I wet Sawbridge just as he was leaving his | 


} office, and as he was in too great a hurry to turn 


back, I walked along with him, and he rapidly de- | 


tailed the «hief facts about to be embodied in the 
plaintiff's declaration. 
London merchant, and who died a bachelor, had 


bequeathed his estate, real and personal, to his 


Archibald Darsley, once a | 


brother Charles,and a niece, his sister’s child—two- } 


thirds to the mece, and one-third to the brother.— 


The Holmiord property, the will directed, should be | 


sold by public auction when the niece came of age, | 


unless she, by marriage or otherwise, was enabled, 


within six months after attaining her majority, to 


crossing his legs, and tilting his chair back on its 
hind legs. Whom, in 


the name of the god of thieves—Mercury, wasn’t 


“A very singular affair. 


he cxu!led?—do you suppose the bankrupt execu. 
tors to be? No other,” continued Mr. Flint, witha 
sudden burst, “ than Crowther & Jenkins !” 

“ The devil !—and the niece then is—” 

“ Catharine Arnold—Tom Linden’s wife—sup. 
posed to have been drowned in the Bria! That's 
check-mate, [ rater fancy—not only to Mr. Ed. 
win Majoribanks, but sume one else we know of.— 
The old fellow up stairs wont refuse to acknowledze 
his daughter in-law now I fancy !’ 

This was indeed a happy change in the fortunes 
oi the House of Linden ; and we discussed, with 
much ulacrity, the best mode of turning disclosu- 
res so momentous and surprising to the best ac- 
count. As a first step, a letter, with an enclosure, 
was depatched to Belfast requiring the return of 
Thomae Linden and family immediately ; and 


the next was to plead in form to the action.— 


This done we awaited Catharine Linden’s arrival 


in London, and Mr. Linden senior’s convalescence 


pay over to Charles Dursley his third in money, ' 


according to a valuation made for the purpose by 
competent asscssors. 


, ley, had urged upon the executors to anticipate the 


~~~ -_-~- 


The brother, Charles Durs. | 


} 


' 


—for his mental agitation had resulted in a sharp 
fit of illness—to effect a satisfactory and just ar- | 
rangement. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold arrived by the ‘earliest 
steamer that left Belfast after the receipt of our 
a 


—~————— 
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\.tter ; and much astonished were they by the in- ; 
telligence that awaited them. Catharine Linden 
was for confirming the validity of the sale of the 
Holmford estate by her now authoritative consent | 
at once, as a mere act of common justice and good 
faith ; but this looking at the total loss of fortune 
she had sustained by the knavery of the executors, 
and the obstinate, mulish temper of the father-in. 
law, from whom she had already received such 





—~ 





mitted 5 and it was finally resolved to take advan- 
tage of the legal position in which she stood, to 
enforce a due present provision for herself and hus- 
band, and their ultimate succession to the estate. 

John Linden gradually recovered ; and as soon 
as it was deemed prudent to do so, we informed 
him that the niece was not dead, as the plaintiff 
in the action of ejectment had supposed, and that of 
course, if she could now be persuaded to ratify the 
imperative consent she had formerely subscribed, 
he might retain Holmford. At first he received 
the intelligence as a gleam of light and hope, bot 
he soon relapsed into doubt and gloom. * What 
chance was there,” he hopelessly argued, * that 


it? It was not,” he said, “ in human nature to do 
otherwise ;” 
eral offers for a compromise ; half—he would be 


greuter sacrifice than he wonld agree to—anything, 
indeed, that would not be utter ruin—that did not 


Three days after this conversation, | announced 


and desirous of seeing hyn. 

* What do they say ?” he eagerly demanded, 
“ Wil they accept of half—two-thirds? What 
do they say ?” 











** L cannot precisely tell you. They wish to 
and offers.” 

He trembled vivlently, and shrank nervously 
back as I placed my hand on the door-handle of 
the private office. He presently recovered in some 
degree his self-possession, passed in, and [ with 
drew from the humiliating, but salutary spect. cle, 
of obdurate tyrant power compclied to humble itsell 
before those whom it had scurned and trampled upon 

The legal arrangements which Flint and I had 
suggested wereeffected, and Linden senior, accoin- 
panied by his son, daughter-in-law, and Mrs, Ar. 
nold, set off in restored amity for Holuford House. 
Edwin Majoribanks abandoned his action, and 
Palliser, finding that matters were satisfactorily 
arranged, returned to England. We afterwards 
knew that he had discovered the defect of title, on 
applying to a well-known conveyancer, to raise a 
considerable sum by way of mortgage, and that 
his first step was to threaten legal proceedings 
against Crowther & Jenkins for the recovery of 
his money; but a hint he obtained of the futility 
of proceedings against them, determined him to 
offer the estate at a low figure to Linden, relying 
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lawyers that the blot in the title, subjected only to 
his own commuvun-sense spectacles, would not be 
A perceived. 
(2 —o =D ¢ Chee — 

Xenornon tells us of an Egyptian, who being 
gent by -his wife to purchase perfumes, brought 
yer @ jar of fresh water. 
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{ which enyelcpes the very soul in its slimy dark- 
ness of horrors, and permits not one ray of hope to 
illume our bewildered consciousness. 

On the strength of the sufferer's mind depends 
the result. If finely attuned to the more ethereal 
 ncetarchas snare joys of life and unused to its cares and dissapoint- 


Number Two. , ments, the cord of life is snapped the broken in. 
HAT is Nature? what are the waving trees | 2+ ument is before us, no more to lull us by its 


\ 1 the peo what oa the reve | pleasing melody or charm us by its soul-endearing 
adorn the sweet residences of the city | ateaine. 

the birds whose notes of symphony echo through | But such is not the state with all, Used tothe 
the “ long drawn aisles” of the neighboring woods a rougher storms of life and to the buffeting of despair, 
What are all these but a portion of the creation of they may still weather the gale and through crippled 
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} 
harsh treatment, could not for a moment be per- | 


holding the legal power, she would not exercise | 
and he commissioned us to make lib- | 


content to lose half his purchase-money ; even a? : 
P y3 ) cloud-ward in the distance, beyond the glorious | 


River, all suggest thon bts of an ideal deseription. | 


involye utter beggary and destitution in old age. 


to him that the lady and ber husband were below, | 


see you alone, and you can urge your own views | 


that Being whose beneficent hand continually 
supports, protects, and blesses man—man, “ the 
noblest work of Gop !” 

Then, may we not stand beneath the branching 
, trees and meditate? May we not look upon the 
flowers and admire? May we not listen to strains 
of forest minstrelsy, and feel a newer joy pervade 
the soul, vibrating its most tender chords? 

We may. But Readers! need we wander far 
from our home thresholds, to be made huppy by 
communion with Nature? We may * lovk through 


; Nature up to Nature's Gop,” by contemplating the 
, beautiful and sublime scenery, which may be viewed 
| from our own Prospeet Hil, ‘The city below with 
its * heaven directed spires” ghitering in the sun. 
and the verdant 


' beams 5 mountains 


towerng 


Instantly, on beholding, the mind is filled with 


conceptions relative to the vurivalled glory of Edea, 
that celestial Paradise, along the detis of which 
the Poet shall walk, aod within whose bowers the 
' Avtist sit, with the glad consciousness that ocither 

frost net bhyhting wuldew may destroy the blessed 
; oly: ets of ther solicitude ! 


“O Nature’ whose Elvsian scenes disclose 
Hie ight perfeciions, at whose wort they rose; 


\ Next te that Power, whe fermed thee aud sustains, 
) Be thou the great tnspirer of my stratus, —Cowrer ” 
Hudson, Jitue, U5t. 

} —— oe) ¢ Cla —— 

, TUE AIM OF EXis!1 ENCE. 


‘\ 


, Cause of ther apparent disunity 


the restless being, around us, we opine the 
and diversity of 
opinion in corresponding situctiots, toe the want 
of aim in their objects and desires. 


All pretend to have some declared aim either 


beyond the world or in it, but do their actions testi- 
| fy tothe sincerity of their assertions ? ‘The ouly ra- 
tional proof tor us is in pratice rather than protcssion. 
Happiness, or that state of the mind which keeps 


able excitement, seems to be the predisposing 
cause to all human actions. , But there are times 
and periods when the mind, from the failure of 
some long anticipated hope falls back on inanity — 
when the chain of mental pleasures and Joys snaps 
from its shell-bound tension and throws us back 
There are none but have felt this, for there are 
none but have indulged in budding hopes and 


upon that gentleman’s ostentatious contempt of ; pleasurable anticipations built on baseless founda- 


tions, and which like aerial castles, have vanished 
| ere their completion. 

When such a time comes, the worst effects 

are to be feared, it is the most deplorable situation 

| in which the human mind canbe placed. Be- 

hind isa tortuous and difficult path which we can- 

; not retrace while before us is mist and gloom 
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HEN we book at the desuitory wanderings of | 


its predominating qualities in a state of plessur- | 


into a state of hopeless dejection and despair.— } 





| in their unequeal contest may still regain the shore 
| and be enabled again to try the tempest’s force and 
dare to explore the tortuous paths of existence. 
Although the first have the most intense strug- 
gle with tbe phantom, still it is but short, they 
are soon overcome while the last have often to 
| prolong the contest through the remainder of life 
{ 
; 


——— 








with the wounds of their first encounter still un- 
healed 
When thus deprived of one of the aims of exis- 
tence the most effectual and certain remedy 13 to 
| supply us place by some of other ofless dangerous 
—terdency and ofeasier attainment Not relapse ito 
indifference or neglect, thutis the surest way to 
lure the phantom back, but occupy the thuking 
powers in some more baruiless pursuit. 
There are also means by winch we can avoid 
this deadly encounter. tis im the proper choice 
of our anns. let us always choose those which 


will ifobtained, best advance our true interests 
and tven even a defeat will not so far weaken ua. 
Not that we should be disaeartened and be un- 
amtntiously content with low anne easy of at- 

Lotiiment, but owe dire aspire to darliog hopes 
| and volver ans we tiust be well prepared act ouly 
| for the struggle but also for the defeat, for is thea 


J. D.C. 


ouly we suall be true conquerors, 





| SALYGRAPAY, 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
TTVUAIS most extraordinary lady, who, from a 
humble sitaation, and a variety of misfortunes, 
rose, at lost, to be the wife of Louis XIV. was de. 
seended trom the ancient family of D’Aubigny, 
Her grandfather was a man of cousiderable rank, 
and highly renowned as a champion for the protes- 


| tants, aud ashe perceived, at last, that there was 


ne salety for hun inthis own country, he fled to 
Geneva, where he died in the yew 1639. 

‘The son of this D’Aubigny, soon after the death 
, of his first wile, was, in December, 1626, married 
| a second tine, to a lady of a respectable fumily, 
| with whom be lived only a few weeks, when he 
Was Cust into prison in Paris, in consequence of 
someheinous accusation against him. Madame 
) D’Aubigny exerted her utmost influence to procure 
his enlargement; but to no purpose. As, how- 
ever, her attachment to her husband increased in 


‘ 

} 

‘ 

} . . . 

| proportion as he became more miserable, she obtain- 
ed liberty to shut herself up in prison along with 
t 


| him, where she had two sons. She, at length, got 
| permission ff» court to have her husband removed 
| to the prison of Niort, that she might be nearer the 

assistance, which they derived from their relations. 
| In this prison, Madame de Maintenon was born, 
; November, 27th, 1635, from which miserable situ. 
| ation, however, she was taken a few days after by 
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Madame Villette, her aunt by the father’s side.— 
Soon after this, she obtained her husband's release, 
upon condition, however, that he should embrace 
the catholic religion ; but no sooner wus D’ Aubig- 
ny at liberty, than fearing some fresh troubles, he 
resulved to decamp and seek his fortune abroad.— 
Accordingly, in 1639, he embarked for the West 
Indies, with his wife and settled at Martinico, 
where he acquired considerable plantations.— 
Madame D’Aubigny, some years after, returned 
to France, with a view to recover some debts, in 
which, however, she did not succeed, and soon 
went back to the West Iudies, where she had the 
mortification to find her husband completely ruin- 
ed, by gaming. In 1656 D’Aubigny died, when 
his lady, with her small family, were left in the 
greatest distress. She returned to France, and 
her daughter soon after was taken into the family 
of Madame Villette, who received her with great 
marks of affection, informing her that she should 


be heartily welcome to reside in her house as long 


as she thought proper, where, at least, she should 
never be a loss for a subsistence. ‘The niece ac- 
cepted the offer with gratitude, and in a short time 
becume firmly attached to the protestant religion ; 
but Madame de Nevillant, arelation by the mother’s 
side, having solicited an order, which was granted, 
fromthe court, to take her out of the hands of her 
aunt, and to have her 


instructed in the 


vert, which, however, was not effected, without 
many threats, and hardships inflicted on her. 
With a view to 1escue herself from the state of 
dependence to which she lound herself subjected, 
she was obliged to marry that famous old buffoon, 
the abbe Scarion, who subsisted only on a pension 
allowed him by the court, for his wit and parts ; 
bet when he died, she found herself as indigent as 
she was belore her marriage. Her friends, indeed, 
endeavored to get her pension continued, and pre- 
sented so many petitions to the king, about it, all 
begining with * ‘The widow Searron, most hum- 


bly prays your majesty, &e.” that he was quise 


weary of them, and has been frequently heard to | 


excliim, “ Must | always be pesteied with the 
widow Scarron ?” 


Atlast, however, through the recommendation of 


Madame de Montespan, the king settled a much | 


larger pension on her, with a genteel apology for | 


making her wait so long, and afterwards made 
choice of her to take care of the young duke of 
Maine. 


charmed the king, and were the origin of her ad- 


The letters she wrote on 


vancement ; her own personal merit effected all 


the rest. He bonght her the lands of Maintenon, 


the only estate she ever had ; and, finding her | 


pleased with the acquisition, called her publicly 
** Madame de Maintenon,” which was of great ser. 
vice to her in her good fortune, by releasing her from 
the name of Scarron, 

In her 
only a retreat ; the king came toher apsrtment 


the mean time, her clevation was to 


every day after dinner, before and after supper, 


and continued there till midnight; here he did bu- 


Siness with his ministers, while Madame de 


never showed any desire to talk of state aflairs, 
and carefully avoided all appearances of cabal and 


) relations. But the same natural dispositions, 
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Romish. 
religion, took her to herself, and made her a con- | 


this occasion | 


Maintenon, employed in reading, or needlework, | 


\ Wtrigue, nor did she ever make use of her power, | 
) to procure dignities or employments for her own | 
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{ which prevented her from solicting benefits 
{ for her friends, made her also incapable of do- 


{ing injuries. When the minister Louvois 
threw himself at the feet of Louis XIV. to 
hinder his marriage with the widow Scarron, 


she not only forgave him, but frequently pacified 
the king, whom the rough temper of this ininister 
as frequently incensed, 

About the later end of the year 1685, Louis XIV. 
married her, being then in his forty-eighth, she 
in her fiftieth year; and that piety with which she 
inspired the king to make her a wife, became by 
degrees a settled disposition of mind. She pre- 
vailed on Loujs to found a religious community at 
St. Cyr, for the education of three hundred young 
ladies of quality ; and here she frequently retired 


a 


from that melancholy, of which she complains so 
pathetically in one of her letters, and which few 


ladies will suppose she should be liable to in so el- 


/ evated a situation. But, as Voltaire says, if any 
thing could show the vanity of ambition, it would 
| certainly he this letter. Madame de Maintenon 
{ could have no other uneasiness than the uniformity 

of her living with a great king ; and this made 
, her once say to the count D’Aubigny her brother, 
“Lean hold it no longer, | wish | was dead.”— 
Louis, however, died before ber in 17155; when 
she retired wholly to St. Cyr, und speut the rest of 
her days in acts of devotion 5; and, what is most 
surprising, is that her husband left no certain pro- 
visions for her, but only recommended ber to the 
' duke of Orleans. She would accept no more than 
a pension of about thirteen thousand dollars per 

annuin, Which was punctually paid her tll her 
A col- 


published, and 


; death, which happened, April Loth, 1719. 
of her letters has been 
translited into English. 
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PAYING THE DOCTOR, 
BY UNCLE SOLOMON 


bé Bi do you nut think you can endure the 


distress till morning 2?” 


inqured Hoxie of his 
, wife, who was groaning bitterly of a pain here, and 
ashivering sensation there, and a nervous agitation 
every where. 

“ The night is dark, it rains tremendously, and 
I fear the Doctor will not like to venture out.— 


Supposing I go and get a_ prescription for 


, you ?” 

feel to you. No, Mr. Hoxie, that is not the way 
; [treat you when you are ill. — Don’t I get flun- 
} nels and heat them, and apply decoctions and ten 
I always thought if 1 should 
, be sick, it would be just like this.” 

Mr Hoxie sighed. 

“If you are afraid of the pay, mercy knows I 


thousand remedies. 
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“ Hoxie, is it you 7” Turning to his wife, 
“ That nervous old character has got intoone of 
her hysteric fits and sent the poor man all thie 
way, this rainy night, for me’—* [luxie, what's 
the matter with your wife ?” 

** Oh, distressed all over.” 

The Doctor fumbles ever his drawers.—* Here’s 
sone powders, Sir, that will do just as well as if I 
see her. They are to be taken every half hour 
until relieved.” 

“* But, Doctor, they wont do, She says she 
must see you and I should not dare to return, 
without you.” ‘The husband pleaded, and the 
physican yielded,—ordered Sam to ** harness ”— 
took in Hoxie, and the old bay mare svon leaped 
over the ground, and the Doctor was by the bed- 
side of his patient. 

He took his seat,—pulse regnlar—tongue clear 
—voice strong, but such groans. 





** Doctor, says the woman, “I will pay you 
any price if you will care me.” 

* That can be done,” replied he in a firm yoice. 

** But you don’t understand my disease. 

“ ‘To be sure I do.” He accordingly sorted out 
some dozen powders to be taken every half hour 
after an emetic had operated The patient was 
treated as if bilious, for, when a person sends for 
a physician, who is not sick, the best reinedy is to 
make them so. The jolap was administered, and 
such a retching and throwing, such a gagging aud 
groaning, was seldom heard, 
slerics 


There were no hy- 
now, ull was real; and the physician 
meant to make itso. ‘The powders were severally 
taken, and by ten o’clock the next morning, Mrs. 
Hoxie was really a sick woman. The physician 


calied and again prescribed. He determined to 


| nake an apothecary'’s shop of his putieut’s stomach, 


for he had been called for nothing long enough. 
The second and third day found Mrs. Hoxie 


confined to her bed. A sore mouth began ; 
calomel was working in her system: a regular 
course of sulivation followed, which was all in- 


Mrs. 


Hoxie was confind to her bed a fortnight, to her 


tended to cure the return of the /Aysterics. 
chamber a mouth, and to the house six months ; 
when she went out she looked like bleached 
At the of the 


and 


cotton. close year, the Doctor 


presonted his bill for * attendance,” which amount- 


ed to twenty-five dollars ! 


Towards spring, Mrs. Hoxie’s spirits began to 


} revive, and with them a desire to fix up a little. — 


i 
“ Just as if I can tell all the pains and aches I | 


Her parlor wanted a new paper, a new carpet, and 


new couch. She had just twenty-five dollars 


) dividend of her own money, and she owed it for 


her sickness. ‘The gratitude she felt to her physi- 


cian at the time of her recovery knew no bounds. 


| Doctor,” said she, “ if you charge me a hundred 


| dollars, you shall have it.” 


But a womanly pride 


/ now predominatod ;—she must have the furniture 


have done enough for you to earn it, but more 


than that ; l have money of my own. I will pay 
the Doctor, myself for coming.” 
Mr. Hoxie took a lantern and wended his way 
across a long field into the public road, and after 
’ walking some two miles in a violent rain storm, he 


reached the plysician’s residence. It was mid- 


' would have been sick.—She never meant to 


| night, but he gave the bella severe tyitch which } 


/ aroused the Doctor at once, 

**¢ Hallo! who’s there ?” 

« A friend, who wants you to attenda sick wo- 
‘ man.” 


eee. es ee ~ le i taal 


} But the treatment did not seem to agree 
; r 
| child, he grew sicker, and his mother now longed 


: 


Pen ee ee 


; for her old allopathic physician. 


—she would not pay the Doctor. He was a rich 
man, got his money easy, and if she had hada 
homeepathist, all ber neighbors said she never 
have 
him again, and so she did not care ii he were ever 
paid . She bought she furniture, and destroyed the 
Doctor’s vill. 

When Charley Hoxie wag sick with the meas- 
sent for a homepathist.— 


les, his fond mother 


But there was 
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the unpaid bill! Her husband was nothing of a | any more quiet for his orders. He might com- 
man or he would have paid it fur her. How she | mand armies, but to rule the sea was cee! 
reasoned and quivered and thought, if Charley | thing.” | 
should die, until she was nearly thrown into Ay.) “ Then, William, there were the queens, too; 
steric’ again. } the kings of this time were nothing to them. 
At length came the time for action. [er con- | was Cleopatra, who sailed in a vessel with silken / | 
science would not allow her to send for her old | sails, and who was rowed by beautiful girls with 
family physician, without an explanation. She 
wrote a note desiring the Doctor to take her furni. | 
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silver oars.” 
“* My children,” said their teacher, who had over- 
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“Such is the power of love and kindness over 
those even from whom reason has fled. Now, can 
you tell who is the greatest person ?” 

“I think I can tell you,” said William. “ The 


There person who does all the good he can is the greatest, 


no matter how humble he is; for Christ said the 
poor widow had put more into the treasury than 


} all the rich, because she had given all she had.” 


** You are right, and learn from this to be great 


ture which was purchased at hisexpense, and attend _ heard the conversation, ‘*I see you are talking | by being good, the only true greatness, and the only 


her son,—promising faithfully for the future to 
liquidate all his claims. Itis needless to add he did | 
so, and Mrs. Hoxie is now one of his best cus- 
tomers. 

This narrative is merely related, (being a true 
incident,) to show how reluctantly we admit the 
physician’s claim, when the danger is over. We | 
often quibble over the amount charged—pro- 
nounce a ten per cent, deduction—speak of sick- 
ness “ being hard to bear.” and reluctantly pull 
out the cash, ungrateful for the kindness which 


them.” 


greatest person in the world ?” said William. 

“Charles thinks Cleopatra was a great queen, 
because she lived in such splendor. Let me tell | 
you something more about her. 

“She was one of the most wicked and cruel | 
| persons that ever lived ; and it is said that she poi- 
soned her little brother, who had been appointed | 
but it isnot certain that she did. 


king ; 


6s? 


She was | 


soothed our pillow, and the skill which procured | wicked enough, however, to do such a thing, if | 


our recovery. ' she had any reason for wishing him out of the 

It has been said, no bills are more reluctantly | 
paid than those for a lost law-suit, and a dead | 
friend! But I suppose this means when they 
have left no property ! 

There is a great deal of fancied sickness in this | 
world. It frequently arises from indolence,—an | 
indulged lassitude,—a want of energy, which if ' 
manfully resisted would cure itself, independent | 
of powders or pills. * If,” 
sican, (in confidence to a friend,) “if all my 
patients were really sick, I could cure them with. 
out so long attending them ; but many are slightly 
debilitated, nervously predisposed, inactive in mind, | 
and use no bodily exertivns to become well ; con- 
sequently my presence rather increases than 
diminishes fancy diseases.” 

If the laws of health were but properly observed 
languor and debility would be less imposing in the 
catalogue of mortal ills.—Rise early, live tem- | 
perately, exercise vigorously, bodily and mentally, 
retire early, sleep soundly and my word for it, you | 
you will seldom have a “ Doctor’s bill ” to pay.— | 
Yankee Blade. 


way. 

** Alexander was one of the greatest drunkards 
in the world ; and having made a foolish bet that 
| he would drink a large bowl of wine, he brought 
on a fever, from the effects of which he died. He 
was a tyrant of the most cruel kind. 

** At one time he became enraged at one of his 
faithfal old soldiers, for having told him that his 
said an eminent phy- 
seizing a spear, he killed him on the spot. 


the cruel king in battle. 

* But there is one woman who will be remem. 
bered with love and respect when kings and queens, 
with all their splendor, are forgotten. 


and its touching inscription time can never efface. 


Saviour ; and if you will read the twelfth chapter 
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{ 
; to the waves, 


* And no doubt you will remember one who said 
From the Student, 


WHO IS THE GREATEST. / winds and the waves obeyed him.” 
HARLES WEST and William Jarvis had ' 
just begun to study History,and they were 
much pleased with the stories of kings, whose 
riches and power were the wonder of the world, 
and whose armies conquered all opposing nations. 

They were delighted with the account of the 
splendid cities, with their huge walls, their vast 
temples filled with gold and silver vessels, and their 
stately palaces. 

“O, what great men there were in those days !” 
said Charles. “ There were Cyrus, and Xerxes, 
and Alexander the great, and I can not.tell how 
many more. We do not have such kings now, do 
we ?” 

** No, Charles,” answered William. “ Do you 
remember the funny story about the Persian king, , upon the sick. 
Xerxes, who wrote a letter to Mount Athos, com- | 
manding it to remove out of the way of his army, 
and who ordered the sea to be beaten because it | 
destroyed his boats ? 

‘“‘ He was a mighty king, but I do not think that | 
the mountain obeyed him, or that the sea became | almost rational. 
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‘Peace; be still? and even the 


* O yes, Miss Orne, I see what you mean,” said 
Charles; 


) 


charmed with splendor that is mingled with so 


“and it was foolish for me to be so 


much wickedness. ‘To be good is to be great ; and 
we should have thought of that, William, when 
we were studying our history.” 

Miss Orne smiled, and continued: 


you of John Howard, who travelled over nearly 
{ 


, to relieve the wretched inmates, many of whom 

were entirely innocent, or standiag by the bed of 
| the sick, to give them the healing cup, and speak 
' words of kindness to the poor sufferers. 


‘plague, a terrible disease, while he was attending 


“ At this time, there is a lady by the name of 
) Miss Dix trayelling through our country, visiting 

| jails, prisons, and asylums for the insane ; and it is 
' said, that when she talks and prays with the poor 
, lunatics they are perfectly calm and quiet, and seem 


father, Philip, had done greater things than he, and, 
And 


yet, this same old soldier had once saved the life of 


about great kings and queens, and wish to see | lasting happiness.” 


—— 0-95 © Gist — 


** Yes, Miss Orne, and I wonder who was the} SIMPLICITY AND VASTNESS MARK 


THE WORKS OF GOD. 
HE study of nature iz peculiarly adapted to 
impress the mind with ideas of the wisdom 


| and power of a great First Cause. 


It teaches us the simplicity and vastness which 
mark the works of creation, and fills us with won- 
der and admiration at the traits of infinite skill 
which are everywhere displayed. 

To the casual observer all things in nature may 
appear one complicated mass, indescribable and 
unknown ; but investigation will prove the above 
assertion. In every flower, in every tippliog 
stream, in every “ rock-ribbed” hill, is this lesson, 
From the 
tiny bud that lifts its meek brow to the soft caress 
of spring, up to the frowning Alps, hoary with the 
storms of countless ages, we may read—simplicity, 
simplicity. 

Who would think, while looking at the ever. 
lasting mountains, that their ingredients could be 


this beautiful lesson, indelibly written. 


the same as those of the pebbles we tread heedlessly 
beneath our feet ; and yet, so mighty, so wonder- 
ful, so grand, are they, that we are lost in their 


overwhelming sublimity, and forget that it is by 


Ty ’ 
They may } 
{ . ‘ ) 
build monuments of marble, and brass, and iron; | 
but they will decay, while hers will last forever, | 


“*She has done what she could,’ says the 
of Mark, I think you will agree with me, that this | 


' woman is more worthy of our remembrance than | 
' Cleopatra, with her silken sails and silver oars. } 


} 


“1 will tell | 


, the whole of Europe, visiting prisons, and trying | 


But Iam | 


| Sorry to add, that this truly great man died of the 


an accumulation of sand, and grain after grain, 
that they have attained their almost fearful size, 
and that their giant heads are upreared to heaven 
by the mighty internal action of the earth, the 
result of that simple law—the expansion of bodies 
by heat. 

Do you ever think when we lift a cup of water 
to our lips, or listen to the pleasant murmur of the 
rill, or to the sullen roar of the unresting ocean, 
that to the combustion of two simple elements we 
are indebted for the cooling draught, the dancing 
streamlet, and the wayward sea? And when we 
admire the beauty of the little cascade, the gran- 
deur of the mighty cataract, the sublimity of the 
majestic river, do we pause to consider how sim- 
ple, yet how vast, the cunning workmanship of 


' nature ? 


Hlow much of simplicity and vastness is embod- 
ied in that little acorn ! We would scarcely think 
that it contains the embryo of the towering oak, 
the pride of the surrounding forest. ‘The blessed 

ir! how it lifts the locks from the toil.worn brow 
of labor, and softly fans with its invisible wings 
the fevered cheek of sickness! A simple, but a 
wonderful thing; now whispering sweetly to the 
trembling leaflets, now hoarsely shrieking in its 
wrath, prostrating the forest monarchs, and toss. 
ing them like the foam of the billows. 

From such reflections, O man! cans’t thou not 
see the wisdom and power of Him who is the au. 
thor of existence ? 

Go forth into the green fields, or seek that bles. ¢ 


_ sed retreat in the shady wood ; go forth at the holy § 


twilight hour, go talk to the majestic mountains, 
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‘morer up here with his tongs.’ 


a AAPA 


or hold sweet converse with 
still, wherever thy walks may be, theu wilt plainly 
see graven on every object—‘t Simplicity and | 


Vastness mark the works of God.”—AnGELINE. 
— oa o to — 
RURAL LIFE, 
HIS primeval enjoyment of man is the most 
healthfnl of all occupations ; healthful for the 
body and the soul, What other pursuits by which 
men obtain honest bread afford such vigorous train- 
ing for the physical powers, such various and ex- 
tensive ranges of mental exercise? + 

And where may the moral nature of man be 
preserved unsullied from vice, and grow and ex- 
pand more, than in the rural scenes beneath the 
purest air of heaven ? 

The farmer’s life is not to scratch with the pen, 
or rap, rap, with the hammer, nor an everlasting 
unpacking and repacking of another’s labor. De 
walks forth under the open sky, his broad acres 


aS eee 


spread out beneath his feet ; the blue concave, sunlit | 


or starlit, or shrouded in clouds, is still above him. 
Health claims him as her favorite child, and the 
glorious sun loves to kiss a cheek that is not asham- 


ed to wear the ruddy imprint of such affection. | 
Nature’s own inimitable babbling brooks, birds, | 


breeze, or rustling foliage,enter his ear on their 
He listens to instruc- 
tive voices continually speaking from the universe 
around him. 


glad mission to his heart. 


His eyes gather truth from pages of 


wisdom everywhere open before him. Each day, 


RAPPALPLAP PEDO PP 


of tobacco was extracted with this rough instrument. 

* There now,” said the lieutenant, “ I’m sure 
that you must feel better already, you never could 
have any appetite. Now, cuptain of the after- 
guard, bring a piece of old canvass and some sand 
here, and clean his teeth nicely.” 

The captain of the after-guard came forward, 
and, putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scrubbed his teeth well with sandand canvas for 
two or three minutes, 

* There, that will do,” said the lieutenant. 

** Now, my little fellow, your, mouth is nice 
and clean, and you'll enjoy your breakfast. It 
was impossible for you to have eaten anything 
with your mouth in such a nasty state. Whien it’s 
dirty again, come to me, and I'll be your dentist.” 
—Peter Simple. 

——-H8D 6 Geto — 

Breakinae tut News.—Cuff had been out with 
the cart'and oxen, and returning, his master asked 
him what was the trouble. 

“ Why, massa, de wheel is broke.” 

“Ts that all, Cuff?” 

** No, massa, de tongue broke too.” 

** What, did the oxen run away ?” 

** Yes, massa, and kill de nigh ox.” 

“Is it possible, Cuff?” 

* And de off ox, too, massa.” 

“So you black rascal, you have made a perfect 


; smash up, and that isthe reason why you came 


each month, season after season, year after year, 


these teachings are given to him, infinite in variety, 
and endless in extent. 


When toward the close of a suliry day the sum- | 


mer’s blessing comes pouring down, as says the 


beautiful poetry of the sacred volume, the trees of | 


the field clap their hands, and the valleys covered 
with corn shout for joy, the farmer, retiring from 
his labors to the friendly shelter of his cottage roof, 
improves his leisure hours with measures of wis- 
dom. 

So, too, while his fields are sleeping beneath 
frost and snow, what profession affords more avyail- 
able opportunities for self-culture ? Where was the 
lyrie poetry composed that makes Scotland prouder 
of her Burns than of allher ancient race of war- 
like kings? Was is not between the handles of the 
plow ? 

— 9 2. @ Cro — 
GENTLE HINT. 

I was amused the last morniog 
kept. hammocks 
the quarter-deck nettings, when one of the boys 


We were stowing away the 


came with his hammock on his shoulder, and as he 
passed, the first lieutenant perceived that he had a 
quid of tobacco in nis cheek. 

“ What have you got there, my> good lad—a 
gumboil ? your cheek is much swelled.” 

No, sir,” replied the boy, “ there’s nothing at all 
the matter.” 

“QO, there must be ; itis a bad tooth, then— 
open your mouth and let me see.” 

Very reluctantly, the boy opened his mouth and 
discovered a large roll of tobacco leaf. 

“ I see, I see,” said the lieutenant, “ your mouth 
wants overhauling, and your teeth cleaning; I 
wish we had a dentist on board, but, as we have 


not, I will operate as well as Tecan. Send the ar. 


When the armorer made his appearance, the 


yor 


back ; why didn’t you tell me so ?” 
“Why, massa,” said Cuff, scratching his wool, 


** I s’pose dat one wheel broke be ’ficient of itsclf 
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small corn you are 
“ Yes,” said the boy, while he contiu- 
ed his labor, “* we planted small corn.” But it 
looks rather yellow,” ‘ Yes, sir, we planted the 
yellow kind,” returned the boy. ‘“ But I do not 
believe you will have half a crop.” “ No, sir, we 
planted it on shares,” halloed the youugster, as the 
traveller rode away. 
——o 3D @ Gato —— 

Tre manager of the savings back at Dunferrey 
near Govfowran, is spoken of in these terms : “* He 
had on, when. last seen, a pair of corduroy trowsers, 
with a tremendous squint rather the worse for wear 
besides an affected lisp, which he endeavors to 
conceal with a pair of gold spectacles.” 

——°5D) @ Gato — 

An agent, soliciting subscribers for a book, 
showed the prospectus to a man, who, afler read- 
ing—* One dollar in boards, and one dollar and 
twenty-five cents in sheep ”—declined subscribing, 
as he might not have boards or sheep on hand 
when called upon for payment. 

——0 2D @ Oso-—— 
An old lady, praising a favorite grand-child, 


hoeing.” 


‘ said—** The dear creature is so very tender heart- 


/ ed that he cries as if his heart would break 


individooly, widout proceeding into de entire argu- 


ment ob de cart and oxun.” 
—o5D @ Cato — 
SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 
Some people seem to think that children have 


no character at all. On the contrary, an observ- 


if he 
has only to go out and pick up his mother a basket 
of chips.” 

—s 6 Go — 

In all waters there are fish that love to swim 
against the stream—and in every community 
persons are to be found who delight in being cp- 
posed to every body else. 

— = ¢ Go — 

Tur Albany Dutchman says, “ Women are 
let” the 
more dilapidated they become. To keep either frum 


like houses, the longer they remain * to 


going to destruction, they should be early oecupi- 


; ed.” 


ing eye sees in these young creatures the signe } 
e . ¢ { 


of what they are likely to be in future life. 

¢When I see a boy always looking ott for himself, 
and disliking to share good things with others, I 
think it a sign that he will grow up a very selfish 
person. 


—o iD ¢ Gato — 
** Swipes, if I were in your place, I’d go and 


hang myself.” “ So would I, Snarl, if 1 were as 


| big a fool as you are.” 


When T see a little boy willing to taste strong | 


{ ° . . 
' drink, I think it a sign that be wil! be a drunkard. | 


watch that I; 
in | 


When I see a child obedient to his parents, I 
think it a sign of great future blessings. 


—— 355 ¢ Gat 


Berter as Gootr.—* Mynheer Von Shmitz, if, 


I may be allowed the question, how long have | 


you been married ?” 


“Yaw, datish youshall say how long time ish | 


it when I says to the minister dat I. shall pelong ' 


» 


to mine yrow, and tell me no question 7 


* Yes, that is what I mean ; which is the same 


as asking how long you have been married.’ 


*“* Vel, dis is a ting vot I seldom don't likes to 


tank apout, but ven I does, it seem to be so long 


; is never vas.” 


— 3850 6 Coto — 
A New Hlamrsuire farmer, going to a parish 


meeting met his minister, and told him that his 
sociely thought of increasing his salary. ‘ I beg 
of you not to think ofany such thing,” said the 
minister, “for, it is about as much bus 
ness tocolleet my present salary as I wish toattend 
to; if it should be inereased I should be obliged to 


” 


devote my whole time to collect it 


} etc.—but the remainder of the contents we think we can fully 
appreciate. The Lady's Book improves as it advances in age. 
The July No. is exceedingly beautiful—six fine full page en- 
sravings, besides numerous smaller ones—contents written 
entirely by American Ladies. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. E. F. Eliet, 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, and Alice B. Neal, are authoresses too 
well known for any doubts respecting the merit of their con 
tributions. "This No. commences a new volume and is a very 
fitting time to subscribe. Terms $3,00 per annum. Address, 
L. A. Godey, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

—o ¢ OSs —— 
~ ra) i= \ (om, (2 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Ira C. Boice, Mr. John F. Bog- 
line, of Wilhamstown, N. Y. to Miss Gertrude Poucher, of 
Claverack. 

— oe) e =—-— 
DEATHS. 

Int city. on the 7th jost. Sarah Ann, wile of Edwin C, | 
I _ 

1 } v. Me .w {f Ter He llenbeck, nged 35 
ve 

\i¢ mbina e Rd i Jane Jerome, aged 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1851. 


THE JULY NO. OF “ GODEY.” 
This is indeed a gem, but not for the Ladies only, we gen- 
tleman think we can admire it a/most as much as the fairer 
sex. Truc, the fashions, receipts, embroidery patterns are not 


quite so interesting to us, as the engravings, Cottage-designs, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE THRONG OF THE GAY! 


BY ISAAC COBB. 


Av! join if thou choosest the throng of the gay! 
But canst thou thereby fling thy sorrows away? 
Will care and its burthen depart from thy breast, 
M4 While noise and confusion afford thee no rest? 

" Can a smile on the lip, or a gleam in the eye, 


ee ed Avail in removing the cloud from the sky ? 


Far better, alone with some trusting, fond heart, 
‘ For the mornings to dawn, and the days to depart,— 
‘ Than spending vae’s life in the midst of the crowd, 
; : A companion, perchance, of the worldly and proud! 








| 
| 





. Far better, methinks. in some shady retreat, 
Where the waters are clear, and the flowers are sweet; 


Far better to live in some beautiful dell, 
Where the minstrels of Nature in harmony dwell, 
Than forever to languish with pain aud distress, 
No partner, no friend, to encourage or bless ;— 
Nay! better to roam o'er a desert of sand, 
: : Than to join for a moment the boisterous band! 
Hudson, June, 1851. 


—2D ¢ Gato — 


LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


Let ws love one another,— 
Not long may we stay ; 
In this bleak world of mourning 
Some droop while ‘tis day, 
Others fade in their noon, 
And few linger till eve ; 
Oh! there breaks not a heart 
But leaves some one to grieve ; 
And the fondest, the purest, 
The truest that met, 
Have still found the need 
To forgive and forget! 
Then, ah! though the hopes 
That w@ nourish'd decay, 
Let us love one another 


As long as we stay. 


There are hearts, like the ivy, 
Though all be decay'd 

That it seem'd to clasp fondly 
Tn sunlight and shode; 

No leaves droop in sadness, 
Still gayly they sprend, 

Undimm'd midst the blighted, 
The lonely. and dead : 

But the missletoe clings 
To the oak, not in part, 

But with lenves closely round it— 
The root in its heart, 

Exists but to twine it,— 
Imbibe the same dew,— 

Or to fall with its loved oak, 
And perish there too. 


Thus, let s love one another 
Midst serrows the worst, 
Unalter'd and fond, 
As we lowed at the first; 
Thonzh the false wing of pleasure 
May change and fursake, 
And the bright urn of wealth 
Into particles brenk, 
There are some sweet affections 
That wealth cannot buy, 
Tha’ cling but still closer 
When sorrow draws nigh 
And remain with us yet, 
Though al! else pnss away ; 
Thus, let's love one another 


As long as we stuy. 
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WHY DOI LOVE HER 80? 
A weary life is mine, at besi— 
Few pleasures mine that others share— 
And oft, by lonely thought opprest, 
It seems that I might well despair ; 
But when my “ Little Friend” I see, 
A pleasant thing is life to me. 
To know that she is at my side, 
To hold her hand in mine, 
To watch her eyes that fondly shine, 
Her cherub face, that brightens up 
With love's intelligence divine— 
With this my sou! is satisfied, 
And drains a pure, refreshing cup 
Of calm and quiet happiness : 
In sweet content I then repose 
From sorrow’s pangs and passion’s throes, 
Without a wish. save not to stir 
From one whose very look can bless ! 
Some wonder what I find in her 
My heart so strangely to impress — 
A clever child, they must confess, 
But nothing more, for all they see, 
Than other children of her age, 
Who senrce one thought of mine engage. 
Whence cometh, then, the witchery 
That sways me in her sweet control ? 
They know her not—and none of earth, 
Save [, may ever know her worth; 
For we have spoken soul to soul, 
And met in spirit face to face, 
When all her mind's immortal grace, 
Love, truth and goodness, seem revealed 
In beauty from the world concealed, 
'T was in an hour of bitter pain, 
When the long agony of years 
Was crowded in a moment's spnce— 
When friends seemed false, and love as vain— 
And the wrung heart and burning brain 
Could only find relief in tears— 
For I despaired of earthly good— 
She came —I1 scarce knew whence or how— 
A light and glory round her brow : 
Sublimely beautiful she stood ; 
For all of earth hud left her face, 
And all of heaven I there might trace, 
Her look sustained my heart, and cheered ; 
Her words my wounded spirit healed ; 
The child, the mortal, disappenred, 
And God's own angel stood revealed! 
Then did we sgul with sou! combine— 
So, Lam hers, and she is mine— 
Forever hers! forever mine ! 
Forth in the world I see her go, 
A common child to common eyes— 
To wine a star of Paradise, 
Unearthly. benutiful, divine ! 
No wonder that Tlove her so 
STEADY PURSUIT OF HEAVEN, 
BY THOMAS MOOKE. 
Tue bird let loose in eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne‘er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam ; 
But high she shoots through air and light 
Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 
So grant me, Lord! from every stain 
Of sinful passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 


To held my course to thee! 


No sin to cloud, no lure to stay, 
My soul, as home she springs, 
Thy suvshine on her jovful w ay, 
Thy freedom on her wi igs. 
w/e So — 
From the Wave rley Magngine. 
LINES TO MY DAISy. 
Dats¥ mine! thou art a flower, 
Fair as ever graced a bower; 
And though others [ have seen, 


Blossoms pink and leaflets green, 


Jas. Nack. 
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None so beautiful appear, 
None so lovely, none so dear. 


Flourish thou while Summer last, 

And endure till Autumn's passed ; 

For thou wakest in the breast, 
Thoughts that tend to peace and rest— 
Peace from tumult and turmoil, 

Rest from trouble, care, and toil, 


Memories of friends and home, * 

Ere 1 left them all to roam, 

Rise within my pensive heart, 

From which may they ne'er depart, 

Till the June of life be o’er, 

And its pleusures come no more, 

—— oR ¢ Cato —— 
THE GRAVE. 

How pleasant the thought that when life shall have passed, 
The shadows of sorrow no more shail be cast, 
Surrounding the soul with the deepest of gloom, 
More terrible far than the shades of the tomb ; 
That cure shall no longer o’erburden the breast, 
Or hinder the weary from taking their rest; 
And never the voice of contention be heard, 
By envy and anger incessantly stirred. 


New Volume, October, 1850, 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Oe. 27, “Commencing Oa. 19, 4850, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty- 
seventh Volume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. 


The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural hus continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [1 will also be 
embelliched with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, inrariably in advance. W? 
h ven few copies of the Lith, 12th, 'ith, 17th, lath, 19th, 


2 th, § 
s nding forthe 27 


ume. 
ept when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! 


2 Copies for ¥ ,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


< do. 0, do. 66 do 
5 do 4 } ™, do. 60 do 
3 do $4.00, do. 30 do. 
il do $5.00, do. 46 do. 
23 do. 810.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. 815.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do S21) mm, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 

No subseription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwice ordered. 

WILLIAM B, STODDARD. 
nN’. Y. 


Ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 9 


rr The present Post Office Law, 


Hudson, Columbia Co 


will probably prevent 
ga Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the exten expense ; | otthe matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. ean be ascer 
tained from the abowe We respectfully solicit oll our sub- 
eribers to endeavour to get up a Club in Aeir vicinity forthe 
next Volume, 


n~ 


iP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 
vested te give the nhowe a few inse Thlous, of at least u notice 
ami receive Subscriptions. 





Qist, 23d, Vth, With, and 2th volumes, and any one 
th volume, eno have as many copies of either 
« these volumes as they wish at the same rare us that vol- 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
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